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CHAPTER  I 


PURPOSE  OF  INVESTIGATION 

The  Canadian  Committee  on  Modern  Languages  listed 
four  immediate  objectives  of  instruction  in  French  as  a 
progressive  development  of  the  power  to: 

1.  Read  the  language. 

2.  Write  the  language. 

3.  Speak  the  language. 

4.  Understand  the  language  when  spoken. 

A  longer  list  of  ultimate  objectives  of  the  social  and 
cultural  type  was  given.  The  Committee  stated  that  their 
list  of  immediate  and  ultimate  objectives  should  be: 

M....a  challenge  to  teachers  of  modern  languages 
and  to  students  of  secondary  education  and 
educational  psychology.  The  determination  of 
the  extent  to  which  these  objectives  are 
realized  and  realizable  requires  comprehensive 
experimentation  and  testing....15 

-  Modern  Language  Instruction,  Vol.I,  1928. 
The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  the  measurement  of 
the  extent  to  which  certain  students  of  French  in  Alberta 
are  realizing  the  objectives  listed  by  the  Canadian 
Committee  on  Modern  Languages. 

A  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the 
investigation  is  given  in  the  following  items: 

I.  Standardized  tests  of  aural  and  writing  abilities 
were  given  to  198  French  students  in  seven  differ¬ 
ent  classrooms  of  the  province.  The  achievement 
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of  the  Alberta  students  was  compared  with  the 
achievement  of  students  in  New  York  schools. 

2.  Correlations  were  computed  between  measures  of 
aural  and  writing  abilities  (186  pupils) .  The 
scores  for  three  abilities  (aural,  oral,  and 
reading -writing)  of  fifty-one  French  students 
in  one  school  were  correlated. 

3.  The  effect  of  training  in  the  Grade  IX  Oral 
French  option  on  the  achievement  in  various 
skills  of  high  school  French  was  measured. 

4.  The  average  scores  made  by  French  students  in 
ten  short  tests  given  at  regular  intervals 
during  the  school  year  were  compared  with  the 
scores  made  on  final  examinations. 

5.  The  interrelation  of  general  intelligence  and 
linguistic  abilities  was  studied.  Scores  made 
by  students  on  mental  ability  tests  were 
correlated  with  measures  of  aural  and  writing 
skill  in  French,  to  determine  to  what  extent 
these  skills  are  functions  of  intelligence. 
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CHAPTER  II 

MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  AURAL  AND  READING -WRITING 
ABILITIES  OF  FIFTY-ONE  STUDENTS  IN  TABER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Two  objective,  standardized  tests  were  administered 
to  twenty-five  French  I  students  and  twenty-six  French 
II  students  in  Taber  High  School  in  June,  1940.  These 
two  tests  were  the  Columbia  Research  Bureau  Aural  French 
Test  and  the  American  Council  Beta  French  Test.  Section 
A.  of  this  chapter  will  deal  with  the  results  of  the  first 
test;  section  B  will  deal  with  the  results  of  the 
second  test;  section  C  will  discuss  some  facts  concern¬ 
ing  the  development  of  the  aural  and  reading -writing 
abilities  as  revealed  by  the  graphical  distribution  of 
scores  in  both  tests. 

A.  Aural  Test. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  measure  the  students’  under¬ 
standing  of  spoken  French.  The  Columbia  Research  Bureau 
Aural  French  Test  was  given  to  the  two  high  school  classes 
of  French  in  Taber.  This  test  consists  of  four  parts  to 
be  done  in  forty-five  minutes. 

In  Part  I  the  examiner  reads  in  French  a  series  of 
statements  concerning  pictures  which  are  before  the 
student  in  his  examination  booklet.  The  student  indicates 
whether  each  statement  is  true  or  false.  Here  are  some 
sample  items  from  Part  1: 

(Students  have  before  them  picture  of  mother  and  two 
children) 
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Teacher  reads  aloud  in  French  at  specified  rate  of 
delivery. 

La  maman  est  debout  pres  d’une  petite  fille. 

Une  des  petites  filles  met  son  chapeau, 

etc . 

In  Part  II  the  examiner  reads  a  series  of  questions 
which  must  be  answered  ’yes’  or  ’no1.  Here  are  some 
sample  items  from  Part  II: 

Teacher  reads  aloud  in  French  at  a  specified  rate: 

Un  paysan  demeure-t-il  a  la  ville? 

Pleut-il  lorsqu'il  fait  beau  temps? 

etc . 

In  Part  III  the  examiner  reads  a  paragraph  in  French. 
The  student  then  finds  in  his  examination  booklet  certain 
questions  concerning  the  paragraph,  which  are  each  an¬ 
swered  by  four  statements.  The  student  must  then  select 
and  indicate  the  statement  which  best  answers  the  question. 

Part  IV  of  the  test  consists  of  a  dictation  exercise 
of  ten  sentences  of  graded  difficulty. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  test  has  been  constructed  to 
measure  as  objectively  as  possible  the  function  of  aural 
French.  In  forty-five  minutes  a  large  sampling  of  spoken 
French  is  presented  to  the  student  to  ensure  a  valid 
test  of  his  understanding  of  spoken  French.  Specific 
directions  regarding  rate  of  speaking  were  given  in  tbe 
Manual  of  Directions  for  the  administration  of  the  test. 

The  examiner  carefully  practised  with  watch  in  hand, 
previous  to  the  test,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
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read  the  statements  and  questions  in  his  best  French 
at  the  specified  rate  of  delivery.  It  seemed  especially 
desirable  to  follow  directions  regarding  speed  and 
clarity  of  enunciation  in  order  that  the  results  might 
be  compared  with  norms  listed  in  the  Manual. 

A  frequency  distribution  of  scores  made  by  Taber 
pupils  in  the  test  is  given  in  Table  I. 


TABLE  I 

SCORES  OF  TABER  PUPILS  -  COLUMBIA  RESEARCH  BUREAU  AURAL  TEST 


Class 

French  I 

French  II 

Intervals 

Frequency 

Frequency 

90-99 

1 

2 

80-89 

1 

2 

70-79 

3 

5 

60-69 

3 

6 

50-59 

8 

8 

40-49 

6 

1 

30-39 

2 

1 

20-29 

1 

1 

Number  of 

Cases  25 

26 

Arithmetical 

Means  55.9 

63.9 

The  manual  of  directions  for  the  aural  test  gives 
grade  norms  based  on  2000  cases  for  public  and  independent 
high  schools  -  schools  located  presumably  in  or  around 
New  York  city.  The  following  table  is  read  thus:  If  a 
public  high  school  student  obtains  a  score  of  57  in  the 
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aural  test,  his  achievement  is  equal  to  the  average 
achievement  of  pupils  in  public  high  schools  who  have 
completed  five  out  of  ten  months  of  their  second  year  of 
French. 

TABLE  II 

GRADE  NORMS  FOR  SCORES  IN  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

-  AURAL  FRENCH  TEST  - 


Grade 

Public 

Private 

Grade 

Public 

Private 

H.S . 

H.S. 

H.S. 

H.S. 

2  yrs 

• 

75 

104 

1  yr. 

40 

66 

1  yr. 

9  mo. 

71 

101 

9  mo. 

36 

62 

1  yr. 

8  mo. 

68 

97 

8  mo. 

33 

57 

1  yr. 

7  mo. 

64 

94 

7  mo. 

29 

53 

1  yr. 

6  mo. 

61 

90 

6  mo. 

26 

48 

1  yr. 

5  mo. 

57 

87 

5  mo. 

22 

44 

1  yr. 

4  mo. 

54 

83 

4  mo. 

17 

33 

1  yr. 

3  mo. 

50 

79 

3  mo. 

11 

22 

1  yr. 

2  mo. 

47 

74 

2  mo. 

6 

11 

1  yr. 

1  mo. 

43 

70 

1  mo. 

0 

0 

The  Taber  French  I  class  had  an  average  achieve¬ 
ment  in  aural  skill  (average  score  56)  approximately 
equal  to  the  achievement  of  students  in  the  fifth  month 
of  the  second  year  in  the  high  schools  represented  in 
the  grade  norms  above.  Even  when  the  previous  training 
in  Oral  French  is  taken  into  account,  the  performance 
of  the  Taber  French  I  group  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  the  average  public  high  school  in  New  York  state. 
It  certainly  does  not  compare  so  favorably  with  the 
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average  independent  high  school  achievement.  In  many 
private  schools  of  Eastern  United  States  and  Canada, 
conditions  regarding  size  of  classes,  qualifications  of 
teachers,  and  time  available,  are  more  favorable  to 
instruction  in  the  oral  and  aural  skills  in  foreign 
language . 

The  Taber  French  II  class,  whose  average  score 
was  64,  had  an  achievement  in  aural  skill  equal  to  that 
of  the  average  class  in  the  seventh  month  only  of  the 
second  year,  according  to  the  norms  provided  by  the 
Columbia  Research  Bureau.  This  despite  the  fact  that  one 
half  the  French  II’ s  in  Taber  had  had  Oral  French  in 
grade  nine.  There  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that 
the  Taber  French  II  class  was  relatively  weak  in  the 
development  of  aural  comprehension.  The  achievement  of 
the  Taber  pupils  in  aural  skill  may  conveniently  be 
estimated  by  comparing  percentile  scores.  This  is  done 
in  Table  III.  The  comparison  is  shown  graphically  in 
Diagram  I. 
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TABLE  III 

PERCENTILE  SCORES  ON  AURAL  TEST  -  TABER  VS.  NORMS 


ONE 

Percentile 

Rank 

YEAR 

Taber 

H.S . 

American 

H.S. 

TWO 

Percentile 

Rank 

YEARS 

Taber 

H.S. 

American 

H.S. 

90 

78 

67 

90 

87 

97 

80 

68 

55 

80 

79 

90 

70 

62 

49 

70 

72 

85 

60 

58 

44 

60 

67 

80 

50 

54 

40 

50 

63 

75 

40 

51 

36 

40 

60 

70 

30 

47 

33 

30 

56 

63 

20 

43 

29 

20 

51 

57 

10 

37 

24 

10 

45 

51 

NOTE:  20  of  25  Taber  French  I  NOTE:  13  of  26  Taber  French 
students  had  taken  Oral  II  students  had  taken 

French  in  grade  nine.  Oral  French  in  grade 

nine. 


B.  Beta  Test 

The  American  Council  Beta  French  Test  was  given  to 
the  two  French  classes  in  Taber  High  School.  This  test 
may  be  considered  a  test  of  the  reading -writing  ability 
of  pupils.  The  test  consists  of  three  parts: 

Part  I  is  a  vocabulary  test  of  the  alternative- 
answer  form.  Here  are  samples  of  items  in  Part  I: 

roi  1.  royal  2.  red  3.  rude  4.  cross  5.  king  (  ) 

mourir  1. custom  2. death  3. die  4. murder  5. mercy  (  ) 


This  part  comprised  100  items  to  be  done  in  thirty  minutes. 
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American  Public  H.S.  One  Year  o_ - 0 

Tabor  French  I  Class  o - o 

American  Public  H.S.  Two  Years  0 - o 

Taber  French  II  Class  » - « 

Diagram  1.-  Percentile  graph  showing  Taber  and  ’norm1 

scores  in  Columbia  Research  Bureau  Aural  Test 
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Part  2  is  a  comprehension  test  consisting  of  sixty 
statements  in  French.  The  student  indicates  his  under¬ 
standing  of  the  statement  by  choosing  one  of  five 
possible  endings.  Here  are  some  samples  of  items  from 
Part  2:  (Time  thirty  minutes) 

Les  gants  se  mettent  -  A 

1.  aux  pieds  2.  a  la  tete  3.  a  la  bouche 


4.  aux  mains  5.  aux  gateaux . (  ) 

dupart  des  gens  prennent  avec  leur  cafe  - 

1.  du  th&  2.  du  sucre  3.  du  sel 

4.  du  poivre  5.  de  la  farine . (  ) 


Part  3  is  a  grammar  test,  consisting  of  sixty 
English  sentences,  each  of  which  is  followed  by  an  in¬ 
complete  translation.  The  student  must  complete  the 
translation.  (Time  thirty  minutes) .  Here  are  some 
samples  of  items  from  Part  3: 


Who  is  there? 

( _ )  est  1&?  . (  ) 

I  get  up  at  eight  o’clock. 

Je  ( _ )  a  huit  heures . (  ) 


The  whole  test  is  entirely  objective.  The  reliab¬ 
ility  of  the  test  is  very  high,  at  least  .97  according  to 
the  authors  of  the  test.  Here  are  statements  concerning 
the  test  from  the  Manual  of  Directions: 

"The  tests  (Beta)  will  provide  a  more  reliable, 
valid,  and  comparable  measure  of  French  than  is 
afforded  by  the  usual  French  examination. " 

"The  authors  feel  very  strongly  that  their  tests 
measure  reliably  a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
objectives  of  modern  language  teaching...." 
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’’The  authors  have  for  over  four  years  labored 
earnestly  to  arrive  at  some  workable  device 
for  directly  measuring  the  cultural,  oral  and 
aural  elements . . .Further  experimentation  may 
lead  to  something  more  definite;  but  for  the 
present  they  believe  the  tests  here  offered 
afford  the  most  satisfactory  instrument  now 
available . . . 

TABLE  IV 

SCORES  OF  TABER  PUPILS  -  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  BETA  TEST 


Class 

Intervals 

French  I 
Frequency 

French  II 
Frequency 

160-169 

1 

150-159 

1 

2 

140-149 

4 

130-139 

1 

5 

120-129 

2 

9 

110-119 

2 

2 

100-109 

2 

3 

90-  99 

5 

80-  89 

6 

70-  79 

4 

60-  69 

2 

N  25 

N  26 

M  95.7 

M  129.8 

The  percentile 

scores  made  by  19, 

000  students  of 

French  in  the  junior  high  schools  of  New  York  City  on 
the  same  test  are  given  in  Table  V. 
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TABLE  V 


SHOWING  THE  TENTH,  TWENTIETH,  ETC.  PERCENTILE  SCORES  OF 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  CLASSES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  -  AMERICAN 

COUNCIL  BETA  TEST 


Percentiles 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

1  year 

38 

45 

51 

54 

58 

63 

67 

73 

83 

li  years 

53 

63 

71 

77 

83 

89 

97 

104 

115 

2  years 

80 

94 

105 

116 

123 

130 

137 

144 

158 

1  year  (Rapid) 

60 

70 

79 

85 

92 

98 

106 

114 

127 

li  years  (Rapid) 

89 

107 

120 

129 

136 

143 

151 

158 

167 

NOTE;  1.  The  Taber  students  were  senior  high  school 
pupils  (grades  10  and  11) ;  the  New  York  students  were 
junior  high  school  pupils  (grades  8  and  9) 


2.  Many  students  in  the  Taber  classes  had  taken 
Oral  French  in  grade  nine.  In  the  French  One  class 
twenty  out  of  twenty  five  had  taken  Oral  French;  in  the 
French  II  class,  thirteen  out  of  twenty-six. 

3.  Students  of  exceptionally  good  scholarship  in 
New  York  Junior  High  Schools  are  permitted  to  complete 
the  four  normal  semesters  of  French  in  three  semesters. 

Let  us  consider  the  performance  of  the  Taber  French 
I  group  in  the  Beta  test.  Roughly  their  performance  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  youngster  ranking  in  the  70th 
percentile  in  the  one  and  one  half  year  New  York  junior 
high  schools.  Allowing  for  their  previous  training  in 
Grade  nine  Oral  French  and  for  their  greater  maturity,  the 
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achievement  of  the  Taber  pupils  may  be  considered  about 
average,  or  good,  according  to  the  norms  provided  by  the 
American  Council.  The  achievement  of  the  Taber  students 
is  somewhat  dimmed,  however,  when  we  consider  that  we  are 
comparing  them  with  the  regular  New  York  classes  from 
whom  the  best  students  have  been  taken  to  form  rapid 
advancement  classes. 

The  French  II  group  in  Taber  equalled  roughly  the 
performance  of  a  youngster  with  a  percentile  rank  of  60 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  French  in  a  New  York 
junior  high  school.  Considering  the  greater  maturity  of 
the  Taber  group  and  the  fact  that  half  the  class  had  taken 
Oral  French,  their  achievement  is  probably  somewhat  below 
average  in  the  light  of  the  American  Council  norms. 

The  Beta  scores  of  the  Taber  students  are  compared 
with  the  scores  of  the  New  York  students  by  means  of 
percentile  graphs  in  Diagrams  2  and  3. 

C.  Aural  Test  and  Beta  Test 

The  graphical  distribution  of  scores  made  by  Taber 
pupils  in  the  Aural  and  Beta  tests  is  shown  in  Diagrams 
4  and  5.  These  graphs  reveal  some  interesting  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  development  of  the  aural  and  reading -writing 
abilities  of  the  students  in  the  tv/o  classes. 

The  most  striking  fact  is  the  great  amount  of  over¬ 
lapping  between  the  two  classes  in  the  development  of  the 
aural  ability.  It  is  obvious  that  from  the  point  of  view 
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10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 

Percentiles 

Taber  French  I  Class  « - — o 

New  York  City  Junior  H.S.  One  Year® - • 

New  York  City  Junior  H.S.  l£  Years  o - o 


2.-  Percentile  graph  showing  Taber  French  I  and 
'norm’  scores  for  American  Council  Beta  Test 
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New  York  Jr.H.S*  2  Yrs.  o - ® 

New  York  Jr.H.S*  lh  Yrs.c - - 


Diagram  3.-  Percentile  Graph  Showing  Taber  French  II 
and  Norm  Scores  in  American  Council  Beta 
Test* 
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of  aural  comprehension  the  French  I  and  French  II  classes 
were  not  distinct  homogeneous  groups.  Apparently  eight 
students  of  the  French  I  class  had  more  right  to  be  sitt¬ 
ing  in  the  French  II  class  than  eleven  of  the  actual 
French  II  students,  as  far  as  aural  skill  was  concerned. 

We  have  already  noted  that  the  French  I  class  was  relatively 
good  in  comprehension  of  spoken  Frencja,  the  French  II 
class  relatively  poor. 

The  Beta  test  divided  the  students  into  two  distinct 
groups.  The  fact  that  these  two  groups  corresponded  to 
French  I  and  French  II  classes  suggests  that  the  Beta 
test  was  a  valid  measure  of  what  the  students  had  been 
learning  during  their  years  of  study  of  the  French  language. 

Evidently  the  division  of  the  fifty-one  students 
into  French  I  and  French  II  was  quite  sound  for  purposes 
of  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  of  French,  at  least 
much  more  sound  than  for  purposes  of  instruction  in  aural 
comprehension. 

The  most  outstanding  ’tail’  in  the  graphs  is  that 
of  seven  or  eight  students  in  the  first  year  group  who 
achieved  the  top  scores.  Investigation  revealed  that  the 
seven  pupils  who  ranked  highest  in  one  test  also  ranked 
highest  in  the  other.  These  seven  students  were  markedly 
superior  to  their  classmates.  The  investigator,  who  was 
also  the  teacher,  had  been  prone  to  feel  that  the  French 
I  class  carried  a  ’tail'  of  weak  students;  these  tests 
indicate  that  he  should  have  been  more  conscious  of  a  small 
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French  I  Class  a - - 

French  II  Class  0 - o 


Diagram  4.-  Distribution  of  scores  made  by  Taber  pupils 
in  Beta  reading-writing  test. 
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Scores  in  Aural  Test 


French  I  Class  - o 

French  II  Class  - 


Diagram  5.-  Distribution  of  scores  made  by  Taber  pupils 
in  Columbia  Research  Bureau  Aural  Test. 
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group  within  the  class  who  were  unusually  strong.  This 
small  group  deserved  special  attention  and  more  challeng¬ 
ing  material. 

These  test  results,  though  for  small  classes  only, 
and  therefore  not  reliable,  are  nevertheless  in  conformity 
with  results  of  other  investigations  of  this  nature.  The 
Modern  Language  Committee  administered  objective  and 
standardized  tests  to  large  numbers  of  French  students 
in  England,  Canada,  and  United  States.  They  reported  a 
great  deal  of  overlapping  between  classes.  This  is 
what  they  said:  "The  Canadian  figures  show  an  average  of 

36%  of  the  students  are  misplaced  by  one  year.. . 

The  numbers  of  those  who  are  above  the  level  at  which 
they  are  classified  are  higher  than  those  who  are  classified 
below  the  level  of  their  classification.  This  shows 
clearly  that  while  many  students  are  promoted  and  carried 

beyond  their  depth . there  are  still  larger  numbers 

of  brilliant  students  who  are  given  no  chance  to  display 
their  full  ability.” 

-  Modern  Language  Instruction  in  Canada,  Vol2, p.688. 
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CHAPTER  III 

STUDY  OF  THE  INTERRELATION  OF  AURAL,  ORAL,  AND  READING¬ 
WRITING  SKILLS  OF  FIFTY-ONE  FRENCH  STUDENTS 

Measures  of  scholarship  of  fifty-one  French  students 
in  Taber  High  School  were  obtained  from  the  following  tests: 

1.  Aural  skill  -  The  Columbia  Research  Bureau 
Aural  French  Test  was  used.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
standardized  and  reliable  measure  of  a  student's  compreh¬ 
ension  of  spoken  French. 

2.  Oral  Skill  -  Each  student  was  interviewed  by  the 
investigator  for  about  six  minutes.  The  first  few  minutes 
virere  given  over  to  conversation  in  French.  The  topics 
discussed  were  quite  general  (weather,  family,  school,  etc.) . 
On  the  basis  of  facility  in  conversation  the  students 

were  ranked  as  H,  A,  B,  C,  or  D.  In  the  second  part  of 
the  test,  the  student  was  required  to  read  a  passage 
selected  at  random  by  the  investigator  from  the  ’readings’ 
in  ’Premier  Cours  de  Francais’  -  Roux.  On  the  basis  of 
correctness  and  fluency  in  oral  reading  of  French  the 
students  were  again  ranked  as  H,  A,  B,  C  and  D.  The  two 
scores  were  then  combined  with  equal  weight  to  obtain  a 
measure  of  oral  aptitude  for  each  student.  Two  different 
standards  were  used  for  ranking  the  fifty-one  students, 
one  for  the  first  year  class,  another  for  the  second  year 
class . 

3.  Reading -Writing  skill  -  The  American  Council  Beta 
French  Test  was  used  because  it  is  a  standardized,  reliable 
measure.  It  seemed  to  be  a  valid  measure  of  the  type  of 
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reading -writing  skill  stressed  in  French  instruction  in 
our  Alberta  schools. 


The  scores  of  the  two  classes  in  these  three  tests 


are  listed  in  Table  VI. 

TABLE  VI 


SCORES  OF  TABER  PUPILS  ON  THREE  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS 


Pupil 

FRENCH 

Aural 

I 

Oral 

Beta 

Pupil 

FRENCH 

Aural 

II 

Oral 

Beta 

A 

32 

4 

68 

A 

90 

7 

146 

B 

57 

5 

77 

B 

73 

10 

139 

C 

53 

4 

98 

C 

64 

6 

132 

D 

76 

8 

131 

D 

90 

9 

142 

E 

24 

3 

63 

E 

24 

3 

102 

F 

52 

5 

85 

F 

59 

7 

110 

G 

46 

5 

73 

G 

61 

5 

132 

H 

37 

5 

89 

H 

60 

5 

164 

I 

43 

7 

71 

I 

52 

5 

121 

J 

69 

7 

116 

J 

86 

8 

158 

K 

86 

8 

158 

K 

79 

7 

144 

L 

59 

7 

93 

L 

65 

5 

122 

M 

53 

4 

72 

M 

72 

7 

135 

N 

55 

4 

104 

N 

86 

9 

157 

0 

40 

5 

96 

0 

75 

7 

122 

P 

47 

3 

87 

P 

56 

5 

110 

Q 

57 

7 

89 

Q 

52 

6 

120 

R 

76 

10 

120 

R 

69 

5 

146 

S 

63 

8 

109 

S 

35 

3 

128 

T 

61 

6 

91 

T 

59 

4 

102 

U 

91 

9 

125 

U 

58 

4 

135 

V 

58 

6 

97 

V 

55 

4 

121 

W 

74 

6 

112 

w 

62 

6 

123 

X 

48 

4 

81 

X 

75 

6 

128 

Y 

40 

4 

88 

Y 

46 

5 

129 

Z 

58 

5 

108 

M  55 

.9  M 

5.8 

M.95.7 

M. 

63.9  M 

5.9 

M  129.8 

The  correlations  between  the  various  abilities  were 


computed  by  means  of  the  technique  of  rank-differences 
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"When  we  have  only  a  few  scores,  although  these 
represent  quantitative  determinations  on  a  linear  scale, 
it  is  often  advisable  to  rank  them  in  order  of  merit  and 
compute  the  correlation  by  a  rank  method  instead  of  by 
the  longer  and  more  laborious  product-moment  method. 
Coefficients  of  correlation  calculated  from  a  few  cases 
are  never  very  reliable  at  best,  and  are  often  of  value 
in  suggesting  the  possible  existence  of  relationship,  or 
in  a  preliminary  survey.  In  such  cases  rank  methods  are 
recommended."  -  Garrett-Statistics  in  Psychology  and  Education 


t  r  f 

Aural-Beta 

.85 

tri 

Aural-Beta 

.68 

»rt 

Aural-Oral 

oo 

• 

tr» 

Aural-Oral 

.81 

trt 

Oral-Beta 

.69 

»rT 

Oral-Beta 

.52 

The  correlations  in  the  two  classes  have  been  taken 
from  such  small  populations  that  the  results  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  suggestive  only. 

The  only  frf  which  is  consistently  high  in  both 
classes  in  the  Aural-Oral  1 r 1  (.78  and  .31).  This  is  in 
conformity  with  a  natural  expectation  that  there  is  more 
correlation  between  the  oral  and  aural  skills  than  between 
either  of  these  and  the  reading -writing  skill. 

The  French  I  class  has  higher  correlations  between 
the  various  abilities.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  French  I 
class  is  more  homogeneous  as  far  as  the  background  of  in¬ 
struction  is  concerned.  The  first  year  group  had  received 
all  their  instruction  from  the  same  instructor;  twenty  of 
the  twenty-five  had  taken  Oral  French.  Of  the  twenty-six 
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French  II  students  nine  had  taken  instruction  from  other 
teachers;  thirteen  of  the  twenty-six  had  taken  Oral  French. 

A  second  factor  that  possibly  ties  in  with  the  higher 
correlations  in  the  first  year  group  is  the  greater  range 
of  talent  in  that  group.  This  is  revealed  in  a  comparison 
of  the  standard  deviations  of  each  group  in  the  two 
standardized  tests: 

French  I  French  II 

Aural  S.D.  16.0  S.D.  15.6 

Beta  S.D.  21.9  S.D.  16.2 

The  correlations  in  this  chapter  cannot  be  considered 
conclusive  or  even  very  informative.  It  would  require  a 
larger  population  with  a  uniform  background  of  instruction 
in  French  to  make  the  results  reliable.  In  addition  the 
test  of  oral  ability  described  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter  is  too  subjective  to  be  very  reliable  even  if  it 
is  valid. 

The  fifty-one  students  who  took  the  three  tests 
described  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  were  divided  into 
two  categories:  those  who  had  taken  Oral  French  in  grade 
nine  and  those  who  had  not  taken  Oral  French.  We  may 
briefly  refer  to  these  as  O.F.  students  and  Non  O.F. 
students.  The  average  accomplishment  of  the  O.F.  and  Non 
O.F.  pupils  in  the  three  tests  and  in  an  Otis  Mental  Ability 
Test  is  given  in  the  following  summary: 
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French  I  French  II 


O.F.  (20) 

Non  O.F.  (5) 

O.F.  (13) 

Non  Of 

Aural 

56.3 

54.2 

65.6 

62.2 

Oral 

6.0 

4.  Q 

6.1 

5.7 

Beta 

94.0 

102.6 

127.4 

132.3 

Otis 

50.5 

52.6 

48. S 

56.9 

The  results  of  the  mental  ability  test  indicate  that 
the  Non  O.F.  people  in  both. classes  were ,  on  the  average, 
more  intelligent  than  the  O.F.  people.  This  difference 
is  quite  marked  in  the  second  year  group.  The  O.F. 
students  had  attended  Taber  schools  for  several  years; 
the  Non  O.F.  students  were  a  rather  select  group  who, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  had  come  from  villages  and 
farms  in  Taber  School  Division  to  continue  high  school 
education  in  the  town  of  Taber.  Dormitories  are  provided 
for  such  people  in  Taber  and  a  van  had  brought  several 
students  from  the  neighboring  village  of  Barnwell. 

The  superiority  of  the  Non  O.F.  pupils  in  intelli¬ 
gence  is  reflected  in  their  superiority  in  the  Beta  test. 
Evidently  the  training  in  Oral  French  in  grade  nine  had  no 
significant  advantage  in  reading  and  writing  accomplishment. 
However,  despite  their  lower  mental  ability  scores,  the 
O.F.  pupils  were  definitely  superior  in  the  oral  and  aural 
skills.  The  actual  scores  in  the  Oral  and  Aural  Tests 
are  not  markedly  superior,  but  taking  into  consideration 
the  scores  in  the  Otis  and  Beta  tests,  the  superiority 
becomes  more  significant.  We  may  conclude  that  the  Oral 
French  classes  in  Taber  had  no  very  great  effect  upon  the 
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reading  and  writing  skills  of  French  in  high  school 
classes.  The  course  did,  however,  have  an  appreciably 
favorable  effect  upon  the  oral  and  aural  skills  of  the 
students  in  their  high  school  French. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  WRITING  SKILL  OF  51  FRENCH  PUPILS 


or 


TERM  TESTS  VS.  FINAL  EXAMINATIONS 


A  study  was  made  of  the  development  of  the  writing 
abilities  of  French  pupils  in  Taber  High  School,  by 
correlating  their  skill  in  writing  during  the  school 
year  with  their  skill  in  writing  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year.  The  investigator  was  anxious  to  compare  the 
results  of  short  tests  given  regularly  during  the  year  with 
the  results  of  a  long  final  examination  of  the  traditional 
type. 

In  each  of  the  two  classes  of  French  at  Taber  ten 
short  tests  were  administered  at  regular  intervals  during 
the  school  year.  Each  test  was  based  on  the  content  of 
a  ’lesson*  in  the  Roux  textbook  used  in  both  grades. 

(The  results  of  these  tests  were  valuable  in  suggesting 
the  type  of  remedial  instruction  required.)  All  the  tests 
were  similar  in  form  to  the  sample  given  below.  Every 
test  consisted  of  twenty-one  items  to  be  done  in  twenty 
minutes.  The  scores  made  by  each  student  on  these  tests 
were  averaged  and  the  students  ranked  in  order  of  merit. 
(Tables  VIII  and  IX) 


SAMPLE  TEST  -  FRENCH  II 


Lesson  32 


January  15,  1940 


Vocabulary. 

1.  To  go  to  bed. 

2.  To  pick  up. 

3.  To  awake. 

4.  To  be  late. 

5.  In  the  evening 

6.  The  next  day. 

7.  Sometimes. 


Reflexive  verbs. 

1.  They  wash. 

2.  Get  up I 

5.  Does  he  wash? 

4.  We  dress. 

5.  She  hurries. 

6.  Are  they  going  to  bed? 

7.  Is  she  not  washing? 
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Idiomatic  use  of  definite  article, 

1.  They  wash  their  hands. 

2.  He  brushes  his  teeth. 

3.  Open  your  eyes l 

4.  Is  he  washing  his  face? 

5.  They  are  brushing  their  teeth. 

6.  I  wash  his  face. 

7.  I  v/ash  my  hands. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  a  final  examination 
was  given  to  the  students.  This  examination  was 
constructed  and  scored  In  such  a  way  as  to  make  It  as 
similar  as  possible  to  the  grammar  section  of  the  old 
style  ’departmental’  final.  It  contained  items  testing 
the  ability  to  write  French  verb  forms,  to  write 
feminine  and  plural  forms  of  French  nouns  and  adjectives, 
and  to  write  correct  idiomatic  translations  of  English 
phrases  and  sentences.  The  scores  on  this  longer 
examination  were  used  as  a  basis  for  ranking  the 
students  in  order  of  merit.  (Table  VII) 
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TABLE  VII 


SCORES 

OF  TABER 

PUPILS 

ON  FINAL  ACADEMIC  EXAMINATION 

FRENCH  I 

FRENCH  II 

Pupil 

Score 

Rank 

Pupil  Score  Rank 

A 

16 

23.5 

A 

32 

11.5 

B 

37.5 

4.5 

B 

33 

9.5 

C 

34.5 

8 

C 

34 

7.5 

D 

31 

12.5 

D 

44 

1 

E 

11 

25 

E 

18 

24 

F 

22 

19 

F 

26 

16 

G 

19.5 

22 

G 

22 

20.5 

H 

33 

9 

H 

40 

2 

I 

21 

21 

I 

24 

18.5 

J 

42.5 

1 

J 

34 

7.5 

K 

37.5 

4.5 

K 

39 

4 

L 

32 

10 

L 

17 

25 

M 

16 

23.5 

M 

20 

23 

N 

30.5 

14 

N 

35 

6 

0 

31.5 

11 

0 

29 

15 

P 

23 

16 

P 

22 

20.5 

Q 

41 

2 

Q 

25 

17 

R 

40.5 

3 

R 

39 

4 

S 

31 

12.5 

S 

33 

9.5 

T 

27.5 

15 

T 

16 

26 

U 

37 

6.5 

U 

24 

18.5 

V 

22 

19 

V 

30 

13.5 

W 

37 

6.5 

w 

30 

13.5 

X 

22.5 

17 

X 

39 

4 

Y 

22 

19 

Y 

32 

11.5 

Z 

21 

22 
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TABLE  VIII 

SCORES  MADE  ON  TERM  TESTS  BY  25  FRENCH  I  STUDENTS 


02 

CO 

co 

CO 

o 

CO 

CO 

i — 1 

C\2 

C\2 

H 

03 

H 

to 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

> 

o 

Ph 

Sh 

J>> 

>» 

>> 

!>» 

o 

CD 

cd 

td 

cd 

ft 

cd 

cd 

tti 

td 

Q 

a 

a 

< 

a 

a 

§ 

a 

•» 

«\ 

•\ 

*s 

«s 

O 

c\2 

d- 

CO 

o 

rH 

02 

to 

ft 

i — 1 

H 

rH 

H 

rH 

02 

02 

02 

02 

02 

£ 

Pi 

P! 

Pi 

Pi 

Pi 

Pi 

Pi 

Pi 

PI 

o 

o 

O 

O 

o 

O 

o 

O 

O 

O 

0 

0 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CO 

to 

CO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CD 

CD 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

i-3 

ft 

ft 

ft 

(-3 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Pupil 

Average  Rank; 

A 

14 

14 

9 

13 

14 

6 

15 

13 

17 

11 

12.6 

15.5 

B 

15 

17 

20 

ab 

4 

14 

13 

14 

17 

13 

14.1 

10 

C 

13 

13 

18 

11 

11 

10 

14 

14 

15 

17 

13.6 

12 

D 

20 

20 

18 

20 

14 

10 

18 

20 

20 

14 

17.4 

2 

E 

9 

7 

10 

9 

4 

4 

10 

4 

8 

ab 

7.2 

25 

F 

12 

5 

11 

11 

6 

7 

3 

4 

13 

10 

8.2 

23 

G 

12 

15 

7 

10 

8 

11 

10 

8 

6 

14 

10.1 

21 

H 

19 

20 

19 

19 

14 

8 

21 

13 

19 

ab 

16.9 

4 

I 

ab 

10 

14 

9 

3 

11 

10 

3 

3 

8 

7.9 

24 

J 

19 

18 

19 

19 

14 

15 

20 

20 

20 

17 

18.1 

1 

K 

19 

ab 

ab 

19 

15 

17 

14 

10 

16 

14 

15.5 

7.5 

L 

21 

14 

18 

15 

15 

ab 

ab 

11 

16 

14 

15.5 

7.5 

M 

13 

ab 

8 

9 

2 

13 

13 

6 

ab 

14 

9.8 

22 

N 

17 

12 

9 

17 

3 

15 

15 

15 

9 

17 

12.9 

14 

0 

19 

16 

15 

13 

10 

11 

20 

17 

18 

14 

15.3 

9 

P 

ab 

ab 

6 

11 

7 

ab 

17 

13 

ab 

15 

11.5 

19 

Q 

20 

18 

19 

21 

15 

10 

ab 

11 

17 

11 

15.8 

6 

R 

21 

18 

16 

18 

17 

14 

20 

11 

ab 

18 

17.0 

3 

S 

15 

12 

14 

15 

10 

8 

11 

11 

13 

17 

12.6 

15.5 

T 

19 

9 

12 

20 

8 

2 

17 

11 

17 

10 

12.5 

17.5 

U 

18 

19 

17 

20 

14 

14 

20 

ab 

13 

14 

16.6 

5 

V 

14 

14 

9 

15 

14 

10 

13 

13 

15 

8 

12.5 

17.5 

w 

18 

14 

15 

19 

7 

11 

15 

8 

14 

11 

13.2 

13 

X 

13 

13 

0 

16 

ab 

ab 

10 

ab 

17 

6 

10.7 

20 

Y 

13 

12 

14 

20 

13 

13 

ab 

ab 

11 

14 

13.8 

.  11 

The  coefficient  of  correlation  between  the  average  scores 
on  these  ten  tests  and  the  final  academic  examination 


scores  is  .84 
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TABLE  IX 

SCORES  MADE  ON  TEN  TERM  TESTS  BY  26  FRENCH  II  STUDENTS 


io 

LO 

o 

LO 

OJ 

02 

i — j 

02 

G\2 

H 

CO 

rH 

co 

i — 1 

Cv2 

i — ! 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

« 

ft 

> 

o 

so! 

a 

ft 

rQ 

u 

U 

t>> 

O 

o 

CD 

cd 

cti 

0 

0 

Ph 

ft 

cd 

o 

Q 

ft 

ft 

<s 

•a! 

*\ 

*\ 

•s 

»S 

•> 

CO 

oo 

O 

02 

CO 

lO 

CO 

co 

i — i 

CV2 

CVJ 

CO 

CO 

co 

co 

co 

CO 

co 

si* 

Sd 

sd 

£ 

a 

sd 

sd 

id 

sd 

sd 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

co 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

co 

co 

in 

CO 

CO 

CO 

co 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

0 

CD 

CD 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Pupil 

Average  Ranh 

A 

16 

13 

19 

18 

10 

15 

12 

15 

12 

15 

14.5 

12 

B 

11 

ab 

17 

ab 

12 

19 

17 

19 

15 

11 

15.1 

10 

C 

12 

17 

16 

19 

12 

ab 

17 

18 

14 

18 

15.9 

6 

D 

18 

14 

19 

18 

14 

ab 

13 

16 

15 

18 

16.1 

3 

E 

8 

7 

17 

13 

4 

16 

15 

10 

12 

12 

11.4 

23 

F 

12 

17 

20 

19 

11 

15 

12 

20 

14 

14 

15.4 

9 

G 

11 

17 

19 

17 

8 

11 

13 

14 

11 

10 

13.1 

17 

H 

19 

16 

12 

17 

19 

21 

16 

17 

19 

18 

17.4 

1 

I 

11 

7 

14 

13 

4 

8 

11 

8 

5 

6 

8.7 

26 

J 

14 

ab 

ab 

18 

12 

14 

16 

19 

18 

14 

15.6 

8 

K 

18 

10 

20 

17 

15 

15 

16 

18 

17 

14 

16.0 

4.5 

L 

13 

9 

18 

ab 

14 

7 

9 

13 

6 

12 

11.2 

24 

M 

10 

11 

20 

17 

13 

17 

10 

17 

5 

12 

13.2 

16 

N 

15 

17 

21 

18 

13 

13 

19 

15 

14 

15 

16.0 

4.5 

0 

12 

11 

17 

17 

10 

19 

10 

17 

9 

12 

13.4 

15 

P 

4 

7 

18 

21 

5 

19 

11 

17 

8 

7 

11.7 

22 

Q 

11 

17 

16 

19 

9 

15 

9 

11 

8 

13 

.  12.8 

19 

R 

20 

16 

20 

12 

12 

19 

13 

12 

18 

15 

15.7 

7 

S 

18 

20 

18 

20 

7 

19 

19 

20 

15 

17 

17.3 

2 

T 

16 

13 

17 

12 

7 

15 

9 

13 

14 

11 

12.7 

20 

U 

9 

6 

10 

14 

4 

13 

13 

15 

8 

9 

10.1 

25 

V 

13 

11 

16 

18 

9 

12 

14 

15 

9 

12 

12.9 

18 

W 

6 

5 

20 

18 

5 

5 

18 

17 

17 

12 

12.3 

21 

X 

19 

15 

ab 

16 

ab 

16 

11 

12 

9 

13 

13.9 

13.5 

Y 

11 

15 

19 

18 

12 

17 

ab 

13 

12 

15 

14.7 

11 

Z 

14 

ab 

21 

16 

4 

ab 

14 

ab 

18 

10 

13.9 

13.5 

The  correlation  between  the  average  scores  on  these  ten 
tests  and  the  final  academic  examination  scores  is  .82. 
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DIAGRAM  VI. 

COMPARING  RESULTS  OF  TERM  TESTS  WITH  RESULTS  OF  FINAL 


EXAMINATION  FOR  TABER  FRENCH  I 

CLASS 

Rahk 

(Term 

Pupil 

Tests) 

Pupil  Rank 
(  Final  ) 

T  i 

X 

2 

3 

j - - - 

IL 

R-->^ - - „  - 
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_ -Q  2 

=— — R  3 
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5 

6 
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8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


If  the  lines  in  the  above  diagram  were  all  perfectly 
horizontal,  there  would  be  perfect  correlation.  The  lines 
are  not  all  horizontal,  but  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for 
them  to  approach  the  horizontal  position.  The  diagram  would 
indicate  that  the  correlation  between  the  short  tests  and 
the  final  examination  is  relatively  high. 

The  most  striking  aberrations  from  the  horizontal 
are  in  the  cases  of  D,  Y,  and  A,  all  of  whom  failed  to  main¬ 
tain  in  the  final  examination  the  quality  of  work  they  had 
been  doing  during  the  year.  It  would  seem  that  one  good  value 
of  a  final  check-up  would  be  the  detection  of  cases  such 
as  these  in  which  students  for  some  reason  or  other  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year  fail  to  maintain  previous  standards. 
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DIAGRAM  VII 

COMPARING  RESULTS  OF  TERM  TESTS  WITH  RESULTS  OF  FINAL 
EXAMINATIONS  FOR  TABER  FRENCH  II  CLASS 


Rank 

Pupil 

Pupil  Rank 

(Term 

Tests) 

(Final) 

This  diagram  reveals  about  the  same  degree  of  tendency 
for  the  lines  to  remain  horizontal  as  for  the  French  I  class 
In  this  case  just  about  as  many  students  make  noticeable 
gains  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  there  are  students  who  make 
exceptional  losses.  Students  U  and  I  who  had  done  the  worst 
work  during  the  year  were  able  to  lift  themselves  from  the 

1  cellar  position* 1  rather  creditably.  Their  case  and  that 
of  W  and  X  would  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  final  check¬ 
up  of  some  kind  to  detect  cases  where  an  injustice  might  be 
done  by  using  the  year's  work  alone  as  a  basis  for  promotion 
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In  this  chapter  we  have  compared  the  ability  of 
students  to  do  a  certain  thing  at  one  time  with  their 
ability  to  do  the  same  thing  at  another  time.  The  fact 
that  the  correlation  was  not  perfect  probably  arises  from 
either  or  both  of  two  reasons:  the  unreliability  of  the 
testing  technique,  and  the  actual  change  in  ability.  The 
unreliability  of  the  testing  technique  is  certainly  a 
factor  which  must  be  allowed  for  in  our  effort  to  compare 
the  same  ability  at  different  times. 

We  have  suggested  that  the  thing  tested  by  the  short 
term  tests  and  the  final  examination  was  the  ability  to 
write  French.  It  might  justifiably  be  claimed  that  a  more 
valid  test  of  the  general  ability  to  write  French  would 
be  a  free  composition  describing  what  one  sees  in  a 
picture,  or  an  original  letter  to  a  fictitious  friend. 

The  skill  measured  by  the  term  and  final  tests  described 
in  this  chapter  was  an  ability  to  write  a  special  kind  of 
French  -  the  ability  to  translate  short  detached  words, 
phrases,  and  sentences  from  English  into  precisely  correct 
French,  with  emphasis  upon  ’precisely’.  It  is  the  traditional 
grammar-translation  type  of  skill  that  has  received  and 
continues  to  receive  the  most  emphasis  in  French  classes 
in  Alberta. 

Summary  of  Chapter. 

The  results  of  this  program  of  testing  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows:  In  a  French  class  one  may  administer  about 
ten  short  tests  of  grammar-translation  ability  at  regular 
intervals  during  the  school  year  and  expect  a  high  degree  of 
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correlation  with  a  longer  final  examination  testing  the 
same  ability.  The  results  from  the  two  classes  used  in 
this  experiment  indicate  a  correlation  around  .80  may  be 
expected. 

A  correlation  of  .80  is  high  enough  to  indicate 
that  tests  administered  during  the  school  term  may,  and 
should  be  used  by  the  teacher  as  a  partial  basis  for  pro¬ 
motion.  On  the  other  hand  the  fact  that  the  correlation 
is  not  higher  indicates  the  need  of  a  final  examination 
of  the  comprehensive  type  in  order  to  detect  changes  that 
do  occur  in  the  ability  to  do  the  thing  tested,  and  to 
correct  unreliability  of  previous  testing. 
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CHAPTER  V 

STUDY  OF  THE  AURAL  AND  WRITING  ABILITIES  OF  147  STUDENTS 
OF  FRENCH  II  IN  ALBERTA  SCHOOLS 

The  programme  of  measuring  the  various  skills  of 
French  pupils  of  Taber  High  School  expanded  into  a  project 
of  measuring  the  skills  of  a  large  sampling  of  other  French 
students  in  Alberta.  It  was  planned  that  the  two  standard¬ 
ized  tests  used  in  the  Taber  classrooms  (American  Council 
Beta  and  the  Columbia  Research  Bureau  Aural)  should  be 
given  to  French  students  of  several  representative  schools 
of  the  province.  It  was  originally  intended  that  the 
schools  should  be  a  sampling  of  both  rural  and  urban 
population,  but  the  problem  of  properly  administering  the 
aural  test  in  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  rural  points 
proved  too  difficult.  A  good  sampling  of  town  and  city 
French  classes  was  obtained,  however.  By  the  kind  co-operation 
of  several  teachers  who  generously  donated  classroom  time 
for  this  research  work,  the  tests  were  administered  to 
147  pupils  in  five  different  classes.  Since  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  investigator  to  compare  schools,  the 
names  of  the  cities  and  towns  will  be  omitted. 

The  two  standardized  tests  were  given  to  students 
taking  the  second  unit  of  high  school  French.  Both  tests 
were  administered  within  the  ten  day  interval  from  January 
20th  to  January  30th,  1941.  (The  Beta  test  was  given  one 
half  week  later  in  one  class  and  three  weeks  later  in 
another  class) .  All  students  therefore  had  had  approximately 
one  and  one  half  years  of  high  school  French. 
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Aural  Test 

The  Columbia  Research  Bureau  Aural  French  Test 
described  in  Chapter  II  was  given  to  141  French  II 
students.  Their  scores  are  given  in  Table  X. 

TABLE  X 

SCORES  OF  141  ALBERTA  STUDENTS  ON  STANDARDIZED  AURAL  TEST 

Class  Intervals  Frequency 


120-129 

2 

110-119 

4 

100-109 

2 

90-99 

6 

80-89 

15 

70-79 

30 

60-69 

30 

50-59 

27 

40-49 

17 

30-39 

6 

20-29 

2 

Number  141 
Arithmetic  Mean  67.2 


The  Manual  of  Directions  for  this  standardized  test 
gives  tentative  norms  based  on  the  performance  of  over 
2000  cases  in  American  high  schools.  These  norms  were 
given  in  a  previous  chapter,  but  are  reproduced  in  Table  XI 
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TABLE  XI 

GRADE  NORMS  -  AURAL  TEST 


Grade 

Public  H.S. 

Private  H.S. 

2 

yrs 

• 

75 

104 

1 

yr. 

9 

mos . 

71 

101 

1 

yr. 

8 

mos . 

68 

97 

1 

yr* 

7 

mos . 

64 

94 

1 

yr. 

6 

mos . 

61 

90 

1 

yr. 

5 

mos . 

57 

87 

1 

yr. 

4 

mos . 

54 

83 

1 

yr. 

3 

mos . 

50 

79 

1 

yr . 

2 

mos . 

47 

74 

1 

yr . 

1 

mo . 

43 

70 

The  average  Alberta  score  of  67  indicates  the  aural 
achievement  of  the  141  Alberta  students  is  about  equal  to 
the  average  achievement  of  American  pupils  who  have 
completed  eight  of  the  ten  months  of  their  second  year  of 
French.  Since  the  Alberta  students  are  just  in  the  fifth 
month  of  their  second  year  of  high  school  French,  it  would 
seem  the  performance  of  the  141  Alberta  students  is  about 
three  months  ahead  of  the  norms  given  by  the  authors  of 
the  test.  (See  Diagram  VIII) 

Hovirever,  approximately  half  of  the  141  Alberta  students 
had  taken  the  Oral  French  option  in  the  intermediate  school. 
The  training  and  instruction  received  in  that  course  should 
certainly  be  considered  as  far  as  the  achievement  in  aural 
comprehension  is  concerned.  The  grade  nine  Oral  French 
course  usually  consists  of  three  periods  per  week  rather 
than  the  standard  five  of  regular  school  courses  in  Alberta 
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and  New  York;  therefore  we  may  consider  the  training  in 
the  grade  nine  option  as  roughly  equivalent  to  three- 
fifths  of  a  year  of  standard  instruction.  But  only  half 
of  the  Alberta  141  pupils  had  had  this  instruction;  let  us 
consider  then  that  the  intermediate  school  instruction 
of  the  141  students  had  contributed  three-tenths  of  a 
year  of  standard  instruction  in  French  when  spread  over 
the  whole  group.  These  three  months  added  to  the  year  and 
five  months  in  high  school  gives  a  total  of  one  year  and 
eight  months.  We  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  French 
students  in  towns  and  cities  of  Alberta  enjoy  a  quality 
of  instruction  in  aural  French  equivalent  to  that  enjoyed 
by  the  average  American  high  school  class.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  this  conclusion  is  valid  only  for  Alberta 
towns  and  cities. 

B.  Beta  Test 

When  the  American  Council  Beta  Test  was  administered 
in  the  five  classrooms  there  were  again  six  absences  among 
the  total  population  of  147,  giving  141  scores  on  this 
test.  The  ninety  minutes  required  to  give  all  three  parts 
of  the  Beta  test  threatened  to  interfere  unduly  with  the 
regular  routine  in  some  urban  schools.  In  these  schools, 
therefore,  Part  III  only  of  the  Beta  test  was  given  to  the 
students.  Part  III  consists  of  sixty  grammar-completion 
items  to  be  done  in  thirty  minutes.  The  test  may  therefore 
be  considered  a  writing  test  -  at  least  a  special  kind  of 
writing  test.  The  scores  made  by  the  Alberta  students  on 
Beta  Part  III  are  given  in  Table  XII. 
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Alberta  High  School  Pupils  ||  Trs.  - - © 

American  High  School  Pupils  3  Yre.  - - © 

liaorloun  High  School  Pupil©  1  Ir.  —  -o 


Diagram  8.-  Percentile  Graph  Shoving  TSoms  and 

Sfloreo  of  141  ilberto  Pup llo- Aural  Test. 
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TABLE  XII 

SCORES  OF  141  ALBERTA  STUDENTS  ON  STANDARDIZED  WRITING  TEST 

Class  Intervals  Frequency- 


55-59 

1 

50-54 

1 

45-49 

2 

40-44 

2 

35-39 

6 

30-34 

25 

25-29 

26 

20-24 

39 

15-19 

20 

10-14 

12 

5-  9 

7 

Number 

141 

Arithmetical  Mean  24.6 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  Part  III  only  of  the  Beta  test 
was  given,  it  is  not  possible  to  directly  compare  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Alberta  students  with  that  of  students 
whose  scores  were  used  by  the  authors  of  the  test  to  make 
norms.  However,  on  the  basis  of  the  Part  III  scores,  it 
was  possible  to  estimate  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  what 
the  Alberta  pupils  would  have  done  on  the  whole  Beta  test, 
had  they  written  it.  The  authors  of  the  test  report  a 
high  inter-correlation  between  the  separate  fcarts  of  the 
test.  (.88,  .81  and  .80) 

For  two  different  Alberta  classes  totalling  thirty- 
nine  students,  the  Part  III  scores  were  21.9  and  25.3  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  scores  for  all  three  parts.  It  was 

therefore  apparent  that  on  the  average,  part  III  scores 
are  about  22.6$  of  the  total  scores  on  Parts  I,  II  and  III. 
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Accordingly  the  Part  III  scores  of  the  Alberta  students 
were  multiplied  by  100/22.6  or  4.4  to  give  scores  that 
would  be  roughly  comparable  with  the  norms  based  on  the 
performance  of  1  *7,000  junior  high  school  students  of 
New  York  City. 

According  to  our  computations,  the  average  score  of 
Part  III  of  24.6  would  indicate  the  Alberta  students  would 
have  made  a  total  score  on  the  Beta  test  of  24.6  x  4.4  -  108 
We  reproduce  in  Table  XIII  the  norms  as  given  by 
the  authors  of  the  test: 

TABLE  XIII 

PERCENTILE  NORMS  -  BETA  TEST 


Percentile 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

New  York  lg  yrs. 

53 

63 

71 

77 

83 

89 

97 

104 

115 

New  York  2  yrs. 

80 

94 

105 

116 

123 

130 

137 

144 

158 

New  York  1§  yrs. 
(Rapid) 

89 

107 

120 

129 

136 

143 

151 

158 

167 

Alberta  l\  yrs. 

63 

78 

89 

99 

107 

115 

122 

130 

141 

NOTE:  1.  Alberta  students  were  senior  high  school  pupils; 

New  York  students  were  junior  high  school  pupils. 


2.  Scores  for  Alberta  students  were  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  performance  in  Part  III  of  test. 

3.  Approximately  half  of  Alberta  pupils  had  taken 
Oral  French  course  in  junior  high  school. 

4.  Students  of  exceptionally  good  scholarship  in 
New  York  Junior  High  Schools  are  permitted  to 
complete  four  normal  semesters  of  French  in 
three  semesters.  Such  students  are  put  in 
Rapid  Advancement  Classes. 
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The  performance  of  the  Alberta  students  may  be 
compared  with  the  performance  of  New  York  City  lj  and 
2  year  students  in  Diagram  IX. 

The  average  score  of  the  Alberta  students  is  108. 
This  score  is  much  better  than  the  50th  percentile  score 
of  the  New  York  1^  year  group.  The  difference  of  maturity 
of  the  New  York  City  and  Alberta  pupils  makes  it  difficult 
to  make  a  direct  comparison.  The  difference  between 
average  scores  of  108  and  83  is  considerable;  but  in  the 
opinion  of  the  investigator,  senior  high  school  pupils 
should  be  expected  to  learn  that  much  more  rapidly.  All 
things  considered,  our  data  indicate  that  the  141  Alberta 
pupils  have  received  good  training  in  the  development  of 
grammar-translation  skill;  their  rate  of  progress  is 
probably  not  less  than  in  average  New  York  City  high 
schools,  nor  much  greater  either. 
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Diagram  9.-  Percentile  Graph  Showing  Norms  and 

Scores  of  141  Alberta  Pupils-  Beta  Test. 
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Frequency 


Scores  in  Aural  Test 


Diagram  10.-  Frequency  polygon  showing  scores  made  by 

Alberta  pupils  in  Columbia  Research  Bureau 
Aural  French  Test. 
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Frequency 


Scores  in  Beta  Part  III  Test 


Diagram  11.-  Frequency  polygon  showing  scores  made  by 
141  Alberta  pupils  in  American  Council 
Beta  Part  III  Test. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

INTERRELATION  OF  AURAL,  ORAL,  AND  WRITING  SKILLS  OF 
FRENCH  STUDENTS  IN  ALBERTA  TOWNS  AND  CITIES 

Interralation  of  Aural  and  Writing  Skills. 

Pa'ried  scores  on  the  Columbia  Research  Bureau  Aural 

♦ 

Test  and  American  Council  Beta  Test  (Part  III)  were 
available  for  186  students  of  French  in  Alberta  towns 
and  cities.  These  two  tests  may  be  considered  tests  of 
aural  skill  and  of  grammar-translation  type  of  writing 
skill.  Scores  on  the  two  tests  were  correlated  to 
determine  the  interrelation  of  the  aural  and  grammar 
abilities. 

The  population  used  in  this  part  of  the  investigation 
consisted  of  students  from  five  classes  (A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E) 
mentioned  previously,  and  the  two  Taber  classes  (F  and  G) . 
Results  from  all  seven  classrooms  were  pooled  and  the  co¬ 
efficient  of  correlation  between  the  Aural  Test  scores 
and  Beta  Part  III  scores  calculated  by  means  of  the 
"product-moment”  method.  The  coefficient  was  .58.  The 
probable  error  of  this  ,rt  was  .03. 

The  correlations  between  the  two  test  scores  within 
each  of  the  seven  classes  were  computed  by  rank-differences. 


Correlations 

between 

Aural 

and 

Beta 

Part 

III  Scores 

Class 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Number  of  Pupils 

21 

34 

13 

40 

27 

25 

26 

Correlation 

.70 

.69 

.30 

.63 

.37 

.77 

.58 

The  average  of  these  correlations,  weighted  according 
to  number  of  pupils, is  .60. 
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Effect  of  Training  in  Oral  French  (Grade  Nine)  Upon 
Aural  and  Grammar  Skills  in  High  School  French 
The  effect  of  the  grade  nine  Oral  French  course 
upon  achievement  in  high  school  French  has  already  been 
noted  in  the  case  of  the  classes  in  Taber.  (Chapter  III) 
The  data  from  the  administration  of  the  two  standardized 
tests  in  five  other  classrooms  may  now  be  studied. 

Of  the  135  pupils  in  classes  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  who  took 
both  tests,  73  had  had  training  in  Oral  French  in  the 
intermediate  school.  The  distribution  of  O.F.  and  Non- 
O.F.  students  is  given  below: 


O.F. 

Non-O.F. 

Total 

Class  A 

21 

0 

21 

Class  B 

25 

9 

34 

Class  C 

0 

13 

13 

Class  D 

16 

24 

40 

Class  E 

11 

16 

27 

TOTALS 

73 

62 

135 

The  performance  of  the  whole  population  and  of  the 
O.F.  and  Non-O.F.  groups  on  the  two  tests  is  as  follows: 


Average  score  of  all  students  (135)  on 

Aural  Test . 67.5 

S.D.19.5 

Average  score  of  all  students  (135)  on 

Beta  Part  III  Test . 24.7 

S.D.  9.0 

Average  score  of  O.F.  pupils  (73)  on 

Aural  Test . 71.9 

Average  score  of  Non-O.F.  pupils  (62) 

on  Aural  Test . 61.1 

Average  score  of  O.F.  pupils  (73)  on 

Beta  Part  III  Test . .25.3 

Average  score  of  Non-O.F.  pupils  (62) 

on  Beta  Part  III  Test . 23.4 
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The  O.F.  students  excelled  the  Non-O.F.  students 
by  eleven  marks  approximately  in  the  Aural  Test  and  by 
two  marks  approximately  in  the  Beta  Part  III  Test. 

To  make  these  differences  comparable  we  may  standard¬ 
ize  them  by  reference  to  standard  deviations.  The  S.D. 
of  all  scores  on  the  Aural  Test  was  19.5;  the  S.D.  of  all 
Beta  Part  III  scores  was  9.0.  The  superiority  of  the 
O.F,  group  may  therefore  be  expressed  as  11/19.5  or  .56 
in  the  Aural  Test  and  as  2/9  or  .22  in  the  test  of  grammar- 
translation  writing  skill.  These  ’standard*  differences 
indicate  that  the  73  O.F.  pupils  excelled  the  62  Non- 
O.F.  pupils  at  least  twice  as  much  in  aural  skill  as  in 
grammar-translation  skill. 

Unfortunately  no  control  of  intelligence  can  be 
made  for  the  two  groups  of  O.F.  and  Non-O.F.  pupils.  The 
assumption  is  made  that  for  such  a  large  number  as  135, 
the  average  intelligence  of  the  two  groups  would  be 
approximately  equal.  The  average  ages  of  the  two  groups 
were  16.3  and  16.5. 

Of  the  five  classes,  one  was  entirely  O.F.,  another 
entirely  Non-O.F.  The  scores  of  pupils  in  the  three  classes 
which  were  split  were  studied  to  determine  the  relative 
achievement  of  the  two  groups  on  the  test.  The  52  O.F. 
pupils  surpassed  their  49  classmates  roughly  twice  as 
much,  in  aural  skill  as  in  grammar  skill,  corroborating 
the  results  from  all  five  classes. 
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We  may  conclude  that  at  the  second  year  of  high 
school  French,  students  who  have  had  training  in  Oral 
French  in  the  intermediate  school  have  a  slight  but 
positive  superiority  over  their  fellow  classmates  in 
grammar-translation  skill.  They  have  a  much  more  marked 
superiority  over  their  classmates  in  aural  skill.  It  is 
apparent  that  training  in  Oral  French  in  the  intermediate 
school  does  not  spread  equally  over  reading,  writing,  and 
aural  skills  in  high  school  French.  Notwithstanding  the 
substantial  correlation  between  scores  on  oral-aural  tests 
and  on  reading -writing  tests,  it  would  seem  that,  to  a 
great  extent,  training  in  ora^-aural  skills  gives  results 
in  just  those  skills,  and  that  training  in  reading  and 
writing  skills  is  necessary  to  give  results  in  the 
development  of  the  pov/er  to  read  and  write. 

Other  Investigations  of  Interrelations  Between  Linguistic 

Abilities . 

The  results  of  our  study  of  the  interrelation  between 
aural  and  grammar-translation  writing  abilities  of  Alberta 
students  may  be  compared  with  the  findings  of  other 
workers  investigating  the  interrelation  of  linguistic 
abilities. 

The  American  Council  Beta  Test  used  in  our  experiment 
consists  of  three  parts*.  1.  Vocabulary,  2.  Heading  com¬ 
prehension,  3.  Grammar-translation.  Dr.  B.  Wood  reports 
the  interrelations  of  scores  made  by  students  on  the  parts 


are  as  follows: 
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Parts 

I 

and  II 

r 

.38 

Parts 

I 

and  III 

r 

i — 1 

CO 

• 

Parts 

II 

and  III 

r 

.80 

These  figures  would  indicate  that  when  objective  and 
reliable  tests  are  made  of  these  skills  in  a  class  of 
French  students,  a  high  degree  of  correlation  may  be 
expected.  The  high  relationship  between  vocabulary  and 
other  linguistic  skills  is  especially  noteworthy.  Henmon, 
an  outstanding  worker  in  the  field  of  modern  languages, 
says:  ’’Just  as  a  vocabulary  test  in  English  is  the  best 
single  measure  of  general  intelligence,  so  range  of 
vocabulary  is  probably  as  good  a  single  index  as  is  obtain¬ 
able  of  knoY/ledge  of  a  language.”  (Achievement  Tests  in 
Modern  Foreign  Languages  -  Henmon) 

The  Canadian  Committee  carried  out  extensive  research 
on  the  interrelations  between  linguistic  abilities.  They 
administered  a  battery  of  tests  to  a  random  sampling  of 
secondary  schools  in  United  States  and  Canada.  The  tests 
measured  skills  in  vocabulary,  grammar,  silent  reading, 
and  free  composition.  Interrelations  between  scores  on 
these  various  tests  varied  from  r  .48  to  4  .79.  The 
Committee  concludes  there  is  a  marked  positive  correlation 
between  skills  measured  by  these  tests.  They  suggest  a 
study  of  relationships  between  various  linguistic  abilities 
under  different  methods,  and  at  different  levels  of  progress, 
is  worthy  of  consideration. 
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The  Canadian  Committee  undertook  a  study  of  the 
interrelation  of  the  four  abilities  of  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  and  understanding.  The  experiment  is  described 
in  Modern  Language  Instruction  in  Canada,  Vol.  2,  pp. 

337  -  846.  F.R.  Robert,  supervisor  of  French  instruction 
in  the  Protestant  schools  of  Montreal  was  in  charge  of 
the  investigation.  The  achievement  of  1,000  Montreal 
students  (Grades  VII I -XI)  in  the  four  abilities  was 
measured  by  the  following  battery  of  tests: 

1.  Canadian  Committee 1 s  silent  reading  test. 

2.  Aural  Test  by  Miss  Rogers  (partly  standardized) 

3.  Canadian  Committee’s  free  composition  test. 

4.  Oral  marks  assigned  by  the  teachers. 

The  Aural  Test  of  Miss  Rogers  did  not  prove  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  because  it  failed  to  discriminate  adequately  in  the 
upper  grades.  Mr.  Robert  stated  that  the  oral  marks  given 
by  teachers  of  French  in  Montreal  schools  are  more  reliable 
than  those  given  by  teachers  in  most  other  schools. 

Initial  correlations  between  the  various  abilities 
for  each  grade  ranged  rather  widely  from  .26  to  .64.  A 
formula  by  Kelley  was  used  to  standardize  these  coefficients 
according  to  standard  deviations  in  the  test  scores. 

The  corrected  coefficients  ranged  from  .54  to  .73. 

Here  are  some  outstanding  conclusions  of  Robert’s 


investigation: 
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(a)  ,TThe  correlations  between  composition,  silent  reading, 
and  audition  are  high  enough  to  indicate  a  very 
considerable  relationship  between  these  abilities. 
. there  can  be  no  doubt  that  training  in  any 

one  of  these  abilities  tends  to  cause  a  growth  of 
the  other  two . ” 

(b)  t!  ....it  has  been  shown  that  the  relation  between 
oral  and  aural  ability  is  high  enough  to  consider 
an  audition  test  to  be  a  reasonably  accurate 
measure  of  oral  ability.” 

(c)  ’’Taking  into  account  the  known  variability  of 
teachers’  marks,  it  seems  certain  that  a  better  and 
more  comparable  measure  of  oral-aural  ability  can 
be  obtained  by  means  of  a  battery  of  written  tests, 
including  an  audition  test,  than  by  using  an  oral 
mark  assigned  by  the  teachers.” 

The  purpose  of  the  Robert  experiment  was  to  determine 
to  what  extent  v^ritten  tests,  including  an  aural  test, 
indirectly  measure  oral  ability.  The  Canadian  Committee 
was  anxious  to  prove  to  sceptical  teachers  that  standard¬ 
ized  written  tests  indirectly  measure  oral-aural  skills 
in  French. 

Summary  of  Chapter. 

Data  from  other  investigations  indicate  high  relation¬ 
ship  between  reading  and  writing  skills  in  French,  with 
»r’  ranging  as  high  as  .80.  The  Canadian  Committee  reports 
substantial  relationship  between  oral  skill  and  other 
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linguistic  skills  of  students  in  French  classes,  arguing 
that  standardized  written  tests,  including  audition  test, 
measure  indirectly  oral  skill  more  reliably  than  oral 
marks  assigned  by  teacher. 

In  this  investigation  186  students  of  high  school 
French  were  given  45  minute  sampling  of  audition  items, 
and  a  30  minute  sampling  of  grammar -translation  items; 
relationship  between  paired  scores  on  the  two  tests 
centered  about  r  .60.  This  indicates  a  substantial, 
but  not  necessarily  high  relationship  in  the  development 
of  these  two  skills  in  public  class-rooms.  The  fact  that 
the  central  tendency  of  correlation  is  no  higher  than 
.60  suggests  that  some  form  of  standardized  audition 
test  might  profitably  be  used  along  with  the  traditional 
type  of  reading  and  writing  test  to  get  a  more  complete 
picture  of  each  student’s  progress  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  foreign  language. 

In  this  investigation  seven  classes  from  towns  and 
cities  of  the  province  were  used  to  estimate  the  effect  of 
training  in  Oral  French  in  intermediate  school  upon  scholar¬ 
ship  in  high  school  classes  of  French.  It  would  appear  that 
roughly  half  of  French  II  pupils  in  towns  and  cities  have 
had  this  training.  These  students  surpass  their  class¬ 
mates  only  slightly  in  functional  grammar  achievement, 
much  more  appreciably  in  aural  achievement. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  LINGUISTIC  ABILITIES  AS 
A  FUNCTION  OF  INTELLIGENCE 

General  intelligence  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
learning  process.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to 
investigate  experimentally  the  role  of  intelligence  in 
the  development  of  various  linguistic  abilities. 

Scores  made  by  students  on  mental  ability  tests  were 
available  for  classes  B,  F,  and  G.  Measures  of  intelligence 
as  represented  by  scores  made  on  these  mental  ability 
tests  were  correlated  with  scores  made  on  tests  measuring 
oral,  aural,  reading,  and  writing  abilities,  in  French. 

The  relative  brightness  of  high  school  pupils  in  French 
classes  of  the  province  was  estimated  by  comparing  the 
average  I.Q.  of  French  students  in  classes  B,  F,  and  G 
with  the  average  I.Q.  of  an  unselected  population. 

Class  B. 

The  measures  of  intelligence  for  Class  B  are  based 
on  scores  made  in  the  Willis-Smith  mental  ability  test. 
Correlations  were  computed  by  means  of  rank-differences 
between  those  scores  and  measures  of  scholarship  in  French. 

Correlations  between  Willis-Smith  Test  scores  and 

1.  Aural  Test  scores . r  .34  (34  pupils) 

2.  Beta  Part  III  scores . r  .63  (34  pupils) 

The  results  from  this  class  suggest  a  greater 

correspondence  between  intelligence  and  grammar-translation 
ability  than  between  intelligence  and  aural  ability. 
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Classes  F  and  G. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  importance  of  intelligence 
as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  the  various  linguistic 
abilities,  correlations  were  computed  between  the  Otis 
scores  of  pupils  in  classes  F  and  G  and  the  following 
measures  of  French  scholarship: 

1.  American  Council  Beta  Part  II  (Reading  Comprehension) 

2.  American  Council  Beta  Part  III (Grammar-translation) 

3.  Columbia  Research  Bureau  Aural  Test 

4.  Teacher’s  Oral  Test  (Described  in  Chapter  III) 
Correlations  were  derived  by  the  technique  of  rank- 
difference.  Correlations  bet?/een  Otis  scores  and  skills 
in  French  as  measured  by: 

Class  F  Class  G 
(25  pupils)  (26  pupils) 


Beta  Part  II  scores 

.63 

.63 

Beta  Part  III  scores 

.57 

.64 

Aural  scores 

.43 

.49 

Oral  Marks 

.36 

.46 

These  correlation  coefficients 

between  Otis 

scores  and 

measures  of  French  scholarship 

range  from  .56  to 

.64. 

Because  populations  are  small. 

these  figures 

must 

be  con- 

sidered  as  approximate  and  suggestive  only. 

The 

results 

from  classes  F  and  G  agree  with  the  results  from  class  B 
in  suggesting  a  higher  degree  of  correlation  betv>reen 
intelligence  and  reading-writing  skills  than  between 
intelligence  and  aural-oral  skills. 
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Brightness  of  French  Students  in  Classes  B,F,  and  G. 

Intelligence  Quotients  for  students  in  Class  B 
were  derived  from  scores  made  on  the  Willis-Smith  mental 
ability  test.  The  distribution  of  I.Q.’s  for  the  37 
students  of  this  class  is  given  in  Table  XIV. 


TABLE  XIV 

I.Q.  SCORES  OF  PUPILS  IN  CLASS  B 


Class  Intervals 

Frequency 

130-135 

1 

125-129 

120-124 

6 

115-119 

4 

110-114 

5 

105-109 

7 

100-104 

5 

95-  99 

4 

90-  94 

3 

85-  89 

2 

Number  N 

37 

Arithmetic  Mean 

108.3 

Intelligence  Quotients  for  students  in  Classes  F 
and  G  were  derived  from  scores  made  on  the  Otis  Mental 
Ability  Test.  The  distribution  of  I.Q.’s  for  the  51 
pupils  in  these  two  classes  is  given  in  Table  XV. 

The  88  I.Q.’s  for  classes  B,  F,  and  G  are  distributed 
graphically  in  Diagram  12.  For  comparison,  a  frequency 
distribution  of  88  people  selected  at  random  (data  from 
Terman)  is  shown  with  the  frequency  distribution  of  the 
I.Q.  scores  of  the  88  French  students. 
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TABLE  XV 

I.Q.  SCORES  OF  PUPILS  IN  CLASSES  F  AND  G 


Class  Intervals 


Frequency 


135-139  1 

130-134  1 

125-129  5 

120-124  3 

115-119  6 

110-114  12 

105-109  15 

100-104  5 

95-  99 

90-  94  3 


Number  51 
Arithmetic  Mean  112.4 


An  inspection  of  Tables  XIv  and  XV  and  Diagram 
XII  reveals  that  the  88  French  pupils  are  quite  bright. 

The  norms  for  the  mental  ability  tests  have  been  established 
with  a  view  to  making  an  I.Q.  of  100  the  median  and  mean 
for  an  unselected  population.  High  school  students  are 
a  select  group  intellectually,  and  therefore  their  I.Q. 
scores  tend  to  average  somewhat  higher  than  100.  Further¬ 
more  the  pupils  in  classes  B,  F,  and  G  are  a  select  group 
within  the  high  school  population;  nearly  all  had  received 
A  or  B  gradings  in  the  grade  nine  departmental  examinations. 
The  test  results  from  this  investigation  indicate  that 
high  school  students  in  French  classes  constitute  on  the 
average  a  group  of  people  of  superior  brightness,  (average 
I.Q.  about  110) 
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IQ,  Scores 

Alberta  H.S  Pupils  o - o 

Unselected  Population  (Terman)^ - o 

Diagram  12.-  Frequency  polygon  showing  distribution  of 

IQ,  scores  of  88  high  school  students  of  French 
in  Alberta . 
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Prognostic  Value  of  Mental  Ability  and  Other  Tests 
Doctors  Luria  and  Orleans,  in  their  manual  of 
directions  for  their  Modern  Language  Prognosis  Test  (1930) 
state  that  correlation  between  scores  on  a  group  in¬ 
telligence  test  and  a  measure  of  achievement  at  the  end 
of  the  first  half  year  or  first  year  in  foreign  language 
study  is  usually  between  .30  and  .60,  rarely  higher.  They 
are  of  the  opinion  that  a  correspondence  of  .30  to  .60 
is  at  best  a  crude  prophecy  of  a  pupil’s  success  or 
failure;  accordingly  they  have  devised  a  special 
Modern  Language  Prognosis  Test  in  an  attempt  to  give  the 
administrator  a  finer  instrument  of  prognosis. 

According  to  these  investigators,  several  factors 
need  to  be  considered  in  foretelling  a  pupil’s  success 
in  foreign  language  study: 

1.  Student’s  ability  to  handle  situations  such  as  he 
must  meet  in  his  study  of  language; 

2.  Student’s  knowledge  of  English  grammar; 

3.  Student’s  school  habits:  viz.  perseverance, 
initiative,  etc. 

4.  Environmental  factors  such  as  home  facilities  for 
study,  home  incentive  to  school  success; 

5.  Possibly  certain  phases  of  general  intelligence 
not  included  in  items  above. 

Doctors  Luria  and  Orleans  have  prepared  a  test  which 
purports  to  measure  the  ability  mentioned  in  the  first 
factor  listed  above.  The  test  consists  mainly  of  several 
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simple  lessons  dealing  with  fundamental  principles  of 
French  and  Spanish,  with  a  short  test  on  each  lesson. 
nIt  is  based  on  the  theory  that  to  determine  how  well 
one  can  do  a  job,  it  is  best  to  let  him  try  it." 

The  total  time  for  the  Luria-Orleans  Modern  Language 
Prognosis  test  is  seventy-six  minutes.  The  test  is 
supposed  to  have  a  correlation  of  more  than  .75  with 
comprehensive  objective  measures  of  achievement  in  French 
after  one  half  year  or  one  year  of  study. 

Unfortunately  the  Luria-Orleans  Test  was  given  to 
the  25  students  of  the  Taber  French  I  class  about  four 
months  after  the  beginning  of  school,  invalidating  it  as 
a  measure  of  prognosis  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
However,  the  results  of  the  Luria-Orleans  Test  were 
correlated  with  the  results  in  the  two  standardized  tests. 
The  ’  r*  was  .59  for  the  Aural  Test,  and  .79  for  the 
Beta  Test. 

Summary  of  Chapter 

Data  from  three  classrooms  totalling  88  pupils 
revealed  substantial  positive  correlations  between  measures 
of  intelligence  (Otis  and  Smith-Willis  tests)  and  linguistic 
abilities  of  French  students.  '  r’s  ranged  from  .54  to  .64. 
Data  suggested  there  is  higher  correlation  between  intelli¬ 
gence  and  reading -writing  skills  than  between  intelligence 
and  oral-aural  skills. 

Students  of  French  language  in  Alberta  high  schools 
are  of  superior  brightness.  I.Q.’s  average  about  110 
(data  from  88  pupils) . 
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Measures  of  intelligence  can  be  used  as  a  crude 
instrument  of  prognosis  in  foretelling  a  pupil's  likely 
success  or  failure  in  high  school  French.  The  Luria- 
Orleans  Modern  Language  Prognosis  Test  is  a  finer  instru¬ 
ment  of  prognosis  than  group  mental  ability  tests. 
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CHAPTER  V!  ll 

RECENT  INVESTIGATIONS  INDICATE  THAT  READING  SHOULD  BE 

PRIMARY  OBJECTIVE  OF  FRENCH  INSTRUCTION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  Canadian  and  American  Committees  on  Modern 

Languages  had  tentatively  set  up  the  development  of  the 

reading^  writing,  aural  and  oral  skills  as  the  four 

immediate  objectives  of  instruction  in  French.  After 

several  years  of  extensive  research  and  experimentation, 

they  became  convinced  that  contemporary  educational 

conditions  in  America  were  not  permitting  the  satisfactory 

development  of  all  four  abilities.  For  this  reason  they 

reformulated  their  list  of  legitimate  objectives  of  French 

instruction  in  the  average  public  school  of  America. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  conclusions  of  the 

Canadian  Committee.  Their  list  of  final  recommendations, 

which  includes  items  covering  such  matters  as  research, 

libraries,  scholarships  and  textbooks,  includes  three 

items  of  special  significance  for  our  investigation: 

n(a).  A  transfer  of  emphasis  from  grammar  to  reading. 

The  committee’s  researches  do  not  enable  them  to 
prescribe  a  new  curriculum,  but  they  are  unanimous 
in  their  opinion. ...  that  our  schools  could  make 
more  progress  under  present  circumstances  by 
stressing  reading  ability. 

(b)  .  Written  examinations  have  become  a  fetish. .. they 

encourage  excessively  grammar-translation  method 
of  teaching. 

(c)  .  As  a  result  of  the  grammar-translation  method... 

there  is  a  prevailing  disregard  of  pronunciation 
in  the  schools.  It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that 
steps  be  taken  to  encourage  the  development  of  the 
oral-aural  ability  in  the  class  room." 


-  Introduction,  Vol.  1,  Mod .Rang .Instruction  in  Canada. 
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The  findings  of  the  American  Committee  are 
summarized  in  Professor  Algernon  Coleman's  book  entitled, 
"The  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  in  the  United 
States".  The  revised  formulation  of  immediate  objectives 
given  by  the  American  Committee  is  as  follows: 

Objectives  of  the  First  Two  Years 
Immediate  Objectives 

"Progressive  Development: 

1.  Of  the  ability  to  read  books,  nevfspapers,  and 

magazines  in  the  modern  language  within  the  scope 
of  the  student's  interests  and  intellectual  powers. 

£.  Of  such  knowledge  of  the  grammar  of  the  language 
as  is  demonstrated  to  be  necessary  for  reading 
with  comprehension. 

3.  0-f  the  ability  to  pronounce  correctly,  to  under¬ 
stand  and  to  use  the  language  orally  within  the 
limits  of  class  material. 

4.  Of  a  knowledge  of  the  foreign  country,  past  and 
present,  and  of  a  special  interest  in  the  life  and 
characteristics  of  its  people. 

5.  Of  increased  knowledge  of  the  derivations  and 
meanings  of  English  words,  of  the  principles  and 
leading  facts  of  English  grammar,  and  of  the 
relationships  between  the  foreign  language  and 
English. " 

-  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  in 
United  States  -  Coleman. 

A  list  of  six  ultimate  objectives  of  a  generalized 
nature,  stressing  the  awakening  of  certain  interests  and 
curiosities,  is  added  to  the  list  of  immediate  objectives. 

All  members  of  the  committee  that  drafted  the 
recommendations  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  development 
of  reading  ability  should  be  the  primary  objective  of 
instruction  in  a  foreign  language  in  the  public  schools 
of  America. 
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Teachers  should  no  longer  look  upon  exercises 
in  grammar-translation  and  oral  exercises  as  the  most 
important  part  of  classroom  activity,  hut  should  consider 
reading  skill  as  the  primary  goal,  toward  which  all  other 
types  of  activity  converge.  Professor  Robert  Cole 
states  that  this  revised  formulation  of  objectives  by 
the  "Modern  Language  Study"  may  be  expected  to  shape 
instruction  in  modern  languages  for  at  least  the  next 
generation.  In  his  book,  "Modem  Foreign  Languages 
and  Their  Teaching",  1931,  Dr.  Cole  describes  efforts 
of  the  American  Committee  to  work  out  in  some  detail  the 
content  and  method  of  a  course  in  French  or  Spanish  which 
would  permit  the  maximum  development  of  reading  skill. 
Although  all  members  of  the  American  Committee  were 
agreed  that  reading  should  be  the  chief  objective,  they 
v\rere  not  agreed  upon  the  best  means  of  attaining  this 
objective  in  the  limited  time  of  one  or  two  years.  Dr. 
Coleman  ,  chairman  of  the  group  which  drafted  the  final 
conclusions,  was  rather  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
reading  material  for  the  first  and  second  years  of  French 
should  be  carefully  graded  in  difficulty,  to  facilitate 
reading  rather  than  deciphering,  and  that  the  amount  of 
reading  material  should  be  greatly  increased.  Three 
members  of  the  group,  (Messrs.  Roux  ,  Hohlfeld,  and  de 
Sauze)  did  not  feel  that  increasing  the  amount  of  reading 


#  Note:  Dr.  Coleman  prepared  the  revision  of  the  Fraser 
and  Squair  French  textbook  used  in  Alberta  for  so  many 
years.  Mr.  Roux  is  the  author  of  the  French  textbook  now 
in  use  in  our  schools. 
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material  was  an  altogether  valid  recommendation.  Dr. 

Cole,  summing  up  the  whole  matter  in  1931,  suggests 
that  much  carefully  controlled  experimentation  is  re¬ 
quired  to  find  out  which  materials  and  which  methods 
will  be  most  suitable  for  the  development  of  the  ability 
to  read  French  or  any  other  modern  foreign  language. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Canadian  and  American 
Committees  regarding  the  development  of  reading  ability 
are  corroborated  by  the  research  work  of  Michael  West, 
principal  of  a  Teachers’  Training  College  in  India. 

He  published  his  findings  in  ’’Occasional  Reports”, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  that  entitled  ’’Bilingualism”, 
1926.  Michael  West  was  one  of  the  first  to  apply  the 
experimental  method  extensively  in  the  field  of  modern 
foreign  languages.  He  was  interested  in  the  problem  of 
teaching  English  to  the  native  Bengali  boys  of  India. 

West  investigated  carefully  the  relative  values  of  the 
four  types  of  language  learning  -  to  speak,  to  understand, 
to  write,  read  -  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
ability  to  read  English  is  the  type  of  learning  which 
gives  the  greatest  ’surrender  value’  to  the  Bengali  boys 
who  tended  to  drop  out  of  school  early.  West  suggested  that 
the  oral-aural  skills  require  a  high  degree  of  efficiency 
to  have  ’surrender  value’,  and  that  the  boys  of  India 
who  study  English  for  a  year  or  two  only  in  the  schools 
derive  little  benefit  from  the  teaching  of  those  skills. 

West  also  maintained  that  in  the  initial  stages,  ’’Learning 
to  read  a  language  is  by  far  the  shortest  road  to  learning 
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to  speak  and  write  it.  "  The  course  in  English  could 
easily  be  spoiled  by  too  much  laborious  drill  on  pron¬ 
unciation.  Having  decided  that  the  Bengali  boys  should 
be  taught  to  read  English  rather  than  speak  English, 

West  experimented  to  determine  the  best  techniques  for 
teaching  reading.  He  found  that  reading  material  care¬ 
fully  prepared  and  graded,  containing  words  from 
frequency  lists  by  Thorndike  and  others,  was  vastly 
superior  to  the  traditional  reading  material  used  in  the 
schools . 

Summary  of  Chapter 

Having  considered  in  some  detail  the  investigations 
of  recent  research  workers,  we  may  now  summarize  their 
conclusions  in  so  far  as  they  throw  light  on  the  topic 
of  our  study.  The  Canadian  and  American  Committees  and 
Michael  West  carried  out  extensive  experimentation  and 
tests  which  indicated  that  instructors  and  students  were 
scattering  their  energies  in  a  rather  promiscuous  way 
over  the  development  of  the  four  skills  of  reading,  writing 
speaking  and  understanding  a  foreign  language,  without 
achieving  satisfactory  results  in  any  one  ability.  This 
discovery  and  the  consideration  that  the  great  majority 
of  students  in  public  schools  attend  foreign  language 
classes  for  one  or  two  years  only,  impelled  these  investi¬ 
gators  to  strongly  recommend  that  instructors  and  students 
concentrate  upon  the  successful  development  of  reading, 
since  it  was  the  ability  which,  in  their  opinion,  had 
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the  greatest  ’surrender  value’.  Furthermore,  circumstances 
of  instruction  in  the  average  public  classroom  pointed  to 
reading  as  the  skill  which  could  be  developed  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  success.  All  recent  investigators 
agree  that  the  development  of  the  aural-oral  skills 
are  worthwhile  objectives  of  instruction  in  classes  of 
French;  nevertheless,  they  deprecate  any  tendency  to 
look  upon  oral  skill  or  grammar-translation  skill  as  more 
important  than  reading  skill.  Reading  should  be  the 
primary  objective. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

SUMMARY  OF  PERFORMANCE  OF  192  PUPILS  IN  ALBERTA  TOWNS  AND 
CITIES  ON  STANDARDIZED  AURAL  AND  WRITING  TESTS 

Two  standardized  tests  with  norms  permitting  com¬ 
parison  were  administered  to  seven  classes  of  French  in 
Alberta  towns  and  cities.  One  was  a  test  of  aural 
comprehension;  the  other  was  largely  a  test  of  achievement 
in  grammar-translation  type  of  writing  exercise.  The 
performance  of  the  seven  classes  in  each  of  the  two  tests 
is  summarized  in  this  chapter. 

Summary  of  Performance  of  Alberta  Town  and  City  Pupils 
on  Columbia  Research  Bureau  Aural  French  Test 
Note:  All  scores  rounded  to  nearest  integer. 


Average  score  of  25  Taber  pupils,  1  year 

High  School  French . 56 

Average  score  of  26  Taber  pupils,  2  years 

High  School  French . 64 

Average  score,  therefore,  of  51  Taber  pupils 

lj  years  High  School  French . 60 

Average  score  of  141  French  pupils  in  Alberta 

towns  and  cities  (exclusive  of  Taber)  after 

li  years  of  High  School  French . 67 

Therefore,  average  score  of  192  pupils  in  towns 

and  cities  of  Alberta,  after  lj  years  of 

High  School  French . 65 


Here  are  grade  norms  for  total  scores  in  public 
high  schools  of  U.S.A.  (Doctors  L.  Seibert  and  B.  Wood  do 
not  specify  where  the  high  schools  are  located,  but  state 
that  the  norms  are  based  on  2,000  cases): 
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Grade  Norms  by  Tenths  of  a  Year  for  Scores  on  Aural  Test 

Months  of  2nd  year  of  H.S.  French 

123456789  10 

Average  43  47  50  54  57  61  64  68  71  75 

Score 

It  is  apparent  that  the  average  performance  of  the 
192  Alberta  students  after  1§  years  of  high  school  French 
was  approximately  equal  to  the  performance  of  public  high 
school  students  in  the  U.S.A.  who  had  studied  1  year  7 
months  of  French  (according  to  norms  provided) . 

Our  sampling  of  town  and  city  students  would  indicate 
that  approximately  half  of  Alberta’s  urban  high  school 
students  taking  French  II  have  taken  training  in  oral 
French  in  the  intermediate  school.  This  factor  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  if  we  wish  to  use  our  results  to 
estimate  the  rate  of  progress  or  quality  of  instruction  in 
Alberta  French  classes.  Allowing  six  months  for  the  Oral 
French  option  (  three  periods  per  week  instead  of  the 
standard  five)  and  dividing  this  by  two  because  only  half  of 
the  192  students  had  had  the  advantage  of  such  training,  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  rate  of  progress  in  aural 
achievement  of  French  classes  in  Alberta  is  about  equal  to 
the  average  rate  of  progress  in  public  schools  of  U.S.A. 
(according  to  norms  given  by  Dr.  Ben  Wood,  Director  Bureau 
of  Collegiate  Research,  Columbia  College,  Columbia  University) . 
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Summary  of  the  Performance  of  Alberta  Town 
and  City  Pupils  on  American  Council  Beta  Test 


Note:  All  scores  rounded  to  nearest  integer. 

Average  score  of  25  Taber  pupils  (l  year  H.S. French) . 96 

Average  score  of  26  Taber  pupils  (2  years  H. S. French) ... .130 

Therefore,  we  may  assume  average  score  of  51  Taber 

pupils  (if  years  H.S.  French) . 113 

Average  score  of  141  pupils  in  Alberta  towns  and 

cities  (exclusive  of  Taber),  1-|  years  H.S.  French . 108 

(Note:  Total  score  was  estimated  from  scores  on  Part  III) 

Average  score  of  192  pupils  in  Alberta  towns  and 

cities,  li  years  H.S.  French . .110 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  norms  provided  for  this 


test  are  based  on  scores  made  by  junior  high  school  pupils 
rather  than  senior.  Actually  the  performance  of  the  192 
Alberta  pupils  (lj  years  of  high  school  French)  is  equal 
approximately  to  the  85th  percentile  score  of  New  York  City 
pupils  (l|  years  junior  high  school  French  -  regular  classes), 
or  we  may  say  the  performance  of  the  Alberta  pupils  is 
approximately  equal  to  the  35th  percentile  score  of  New  York 
junior  high  school  students  who  have  studied  French  for  two 
years.  (Table  XIII).  Taking  into  consideration  the  difference 
in  maturity  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  students,  it 
would  appear  that  the  192  Alberta  pupils  have  received  good 
training  in  functional  grammar;  their  rate  of  progress  is 
probably  not  less  than  that  of  the  average  French  class  in  New 
York  City,  nor  much  greater  either. 
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CHAPTER  X 

CONCLUSIONS  ' 

A.  Term  Tests  vs.  Final  Examinations 

One  of  the  skills  in  French  was  chosen  for  a  special 
experiment.  For  this  skill  the  achievement  of  pupils  in 
ten  short  tests  given  at  regular  intervals  during  the  school 
year  was  carefully  compared  with  the  achievement  in  a  final 
examination.  The  skill  measured  in  this  experiment  might 
generally  be  called  the  ability  to  write  French,  more 
specifically,  it  is  the  traditional  grammar-translation 
type  of  writing  exercise. 

The  data  from  two  classes  totalling  51  pupils, 
indicated  a  correlation  of  about  .30  might  be  expected 
between  term  tests  and  final  examinations .  This  correlation 
is  high  enough  to  justify  a  recommendation  that  monthly  and  term 
tests  should  form  a  partial  basis  at  least  for  promotion  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the 
correlation  is  no  higher  convinced  the  investigator  that 
some  form  of  final  examination  is  needed  to  supplement 
term  tests  as  a  basis  for  assigning  grades  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

B.  Interrelations  between  Linguistic  Abilities. 

There  is  a  substantial  positive  relationship  between 

the  various  linguistic  abilities  as  they  develop  in  the  French 
classes.  Interrelations  amongst  skills  in  grammar,  silent 
reading,  and  vocabulary  are  high. 
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This  investigation  revealed  a  degree  of  relation¬ 
ship  between  functional  grammar  skill  and  aural  skill 
expressed  by  r.  60  approximately.  (Data  from  seven  class¬ 
rooms  totalling  186  pupils) .  Evidently  tests  of  reading 
and  writing  abilities  measure  oral-aural  skills  to  that 
extent,  but  standardized  audition  tests  are  recommended  to 
get  a  more  complete  picture  of  each  student’s  progress 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  foreign  language. 

Development  of  reading,  writing,  oral,  and  aural 
abilities  is  a  function  of  general  intelligence.  Measures 
of  achievement  in  these  abilities  were  correlated  with 
measures  of  mental  ability.  Data  from  three  classes 
totalling  88  students  revealed  more  significant  relationship 
between  reading -writing  skills  and  intelligence  than  between 
aural-oral  skills  and  intelligence. 

In  the  second  year  of  high  school  French,  students 
who  have  taken  the  Oral  French  Course  in  grade  nine  excel 
their  classmates  only  slightly  in  grammar-translation 
writing  ability,  quite  noticeably  in  aural  ability.  This 
conclusion  is  based  on  data  from  seven  classrooms  (186 
pupils)  in  Alberta  towns  and  cities. 

C.  Development  of  Aural  and  Writing  Skills  of  High 
School  Pupils  in  French  Classes  of  Alberta  Towns  and  Cities 
Two  standardized  tests  of  aural  and  writing  skill 
in  French  were  given  to  a  sampling  of  192  students  in  tov/n 
and  city  high  schools  of  Alberta.  The  results  of  this 
program  of  testing  would  indicate  that  the  development  of  the 
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aural  and  grammar-translation  writing  skills  in  town  and 
city  classrooms  in  our  province  is  about  on  a  par  with 
that  of  a  sampling  of  classrooms  in  U.S.A.  (according  to 
norms  provided  by  Dr.  Ben  Wood  and  his  co-workers  at 
Columbia  College.)  This  in  itself  is  cheering  news. 

It  might  not  be  so  cheering  to  find  out  the  achievement 
of  all  French  students,  rural  and  urban,  in  our  province. 

The  development  of  the  aural  skills  especially,  would 
likely  be  disappointing  were  we  to  include  all  students 
who  do  not  have  the  advantage  of  more  or  less  specialized 
instruction.  Our  experiment  has  no  objective  data  on 
the  performance  of  students  in  isolated  points.  It  is 
worth  noting,  however,  that  approximately  1 0%  of  students  of 
high  school  French  in  Alberta  receive  instruction  entirely 
by  correspondence. 

D.  Other  Investigators  Conclude  Reading  Should  be  Stressed. 

Various  publications  of  the  Canadian  and  American 
Committee  on  Foreign  Languages  were  unanimous  in  their 
recommendation  that  reading  should  be  the  primary  object¬ 
ive  of  French  instruction  in  the  public  classrooms  of  Canada 
and  U.S.A.  These  committees  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
general  results  in  the  classes  of  French  that  came  within 
the  wide  scope  of  their  investigation.  They  recommended 
that  more  could  be  accomplished  if  teachers  and  students 
would  concentrate  upon  the  development  of  the  power  to  read 
French,  rather  than  make  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  develop 
several  skills. 

Data  from  our  investigation  would  indicate  that  the 
results  in  Alberta  French  classes  generally  are  no  better 
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than  those  from  a  wide  sampling  of  schools  in  U.S.A. 

If  the  Canadian  and  American  Committees  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  results  they  found,  surely  we  in  Alberta  should 
also  be  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  French  instruction 
in  our  province  generally. 

Are  teachers  of  French  in  Alberta  fully  aware 
that  reading  should  be  the  primary  objective  in  French 
classes,  toward  which  all  exercises,  grammatical,  oral, 
etc.  converge?  We  must  drive  toward  a  definite  objective 
if  we  hope  to  get  definite  results. 

E.  Suggestions  for  Further  Investigation 

Careful,  objective  experimentation  is  needed  to  find 
out  the  best  method  and  materials  for  instruction  in  the 
ability  to  read  French.  Historically  there  have  been 
many  different  kinds  of  methods  advocated  as  the  best  to 
teach  French.  A  consideration  of  the  literature  reveals 
a  confusing  jumble  of  recommendations  to  use  the  direct, 
reform,  natural,  this,  that  and  the  other  method. 
Educationalists  of  the  present  century  seem  to  agree  that 
there  is  no  one  best  method  applicable  to  all  pupils  and 
teachers  in  all  places  at  all  times.  This  does  not  prevent 
us  from  trying  to  find  experimentally  the  best  method  of 
teaching  a  foreign  language,  if  we  know  the  circumstances 
and  aims  of  the  instruction.  In  Alberta  the  circumstances 
of  instruction  must  be  kept  in  mind  (most  pupils  studying 
French  for  one  or  two  years  only,  short  periods,  large 
classes,  teachers  who  lack  proficiency  in  speaking  French, 
linguistic  isolation,  etc.).  These  circumstances,  along 
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with  recent  studies  concerning  the  relative  T  surrender 
value’  of  the  different  language  abilities ,  point  to 
reading  as  the  most  worthwhile  objective  of  instruction 
in  French  in  the  public  schools  of  Alberta. 

Roughly  600  students  of  high  school  French  in 
Alberta  take  instruction  by  correspondence  only.  No 
doubt  many  more  pupils  in  rural  points  get  a  type  of 
classroom  instruction  that  is  similar,  i.e.  stress  of 
reading  and  v^riting  to  the  almost  entire  neglect  of  aural 
and  oral  skills.  With  these  students  the  circumstances 
of  instruction  are  clearly  defined  -  What  are  the  most  eff¬ 
ective  materials  and  methods  to  give  the  maximum  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  power  to  read  in  such  a  situation? 

A  comprehensive  list  of  problems  for  investigation 
in  the  field  of  modern  foreign  languages  was  given  by  the 
Canadian  Committee  (Modern  Language  Instruction  in  Canada, 
Vol.  1) .  They  suggest  special  problems  dealing  with 
factors  and  conditions  in  achievement,  testing,  prognosis, 
learning,  methods,  and  administration. 
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